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From “The Fortnightly Review.” 


In the Mont Cenis Tunnel. 
(Concluded from page 282.) 








arefully picking our way over the stones through | 
the gallery, growing lower and narrower at every 
step, through the smoke we soon discovered a 
brilliant blaze of gas, and heard a sharp hissing 
sound. Suddenly we emerged from the heat and 
smoke, and were breathing an air fresh, sweet, 
exhilarating, and doubly grateful to the lungs 
after the deteriorated material upon which they 
had been feeding. We were in the ‘‘ advanced 
gallery” at the end of the tunnel, and before us 
was the “‘affusto,” bearing its nine perforators, 
persistently striking and boring their way into 
the solid rock, scattering around them sparks of 
fre struck off at every blow. 

The gallery here’is not quite nine feet in width, 
and but eight anda half in height. The affusto, 
asthe huge structure is called, upon which the 
perforating machines are borne, and which bears 
precisely the same relation to them that the car- 
riage does to the gun, nearly fills up the entire 
space. In order to observe the action of the ma- 
chinery, we were obliged to coast carefully along 
the side of this heavy wagon, and when arrived 
at the front, to wedge ourselves between it and 
the rock, with just space enough to stand in 
Here the sights and sounds really became cheer- 
fuland pleasant. The gallery is brilliantly light- 
ed; the compressed air, a jet of which is con- 
stantly escaping from the conduit pipe, is fresh, 
tool, and grateful to the wearied lungs ; the con- 
stant rapid “thud” of the drill as it strikes the 
tek ; the hissing sound of the escaping air; the 
tnes of the workmen to each other, sounding un- 
naturally loud in this pure air and confiued space, 
ill constituted a scene as exciting as it was strange. 
A feeling of manly pride at the sight and action 
of these wonderful machines, in the operation ‘ 









































vhich the powers of nature are made the slaves of 
man, seems to invade the soul. We forget that 
ve are more than a mile from daylight, and that 
four thousand feet of Alps are weighing above 
ourheads. We forget danger and banish fear; 
tnd the workmen, thirty-nine of whom are em- 
ployed upon each affusto, seem to have no idea of 
tither. They perform their labour in this little 
bole with a remarkable sense of security. They 









their hands upon and direct the steel bar which | 
titikes the rock, and the powerful instrument| 
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which pierces the Alps glides between their fingers | in June, when the first croppings of the quarts 
like a child’s toy. They hop about like toads be-| began to appear, it was reduced to 494 ; in July 
tweea the drills, perch themselves upon and un-/to 16; in August to 13 ; and in September to 194 


der the various parts of the monster machine, and 
never seew to dream that at any moment some 
unknown, unlooked-for fissure in the rock may be 
discovered, and they crushed to atoms by the 
tumbling mass ; or that this powerful agent, which 
they have made their slave, with its explosive 
force of six atmospheres, may some time burst its 
iron fetters and scatter death and destruction 
around it. 

Each perforator, nine of which are at work, is 
entirely independent of every other, so that when 
one is placed hors de combat, its inability to act 
does not affect the rest. It is much easier to de- 
scribe the operation of the perforator and its 


Passing beyond the heavy oaken doors, still| effects, than the complicated machinery by which 


it is set in motion. The motive power is convey- 
ed to it from the conduit bya flexible pipe, which 
throws the compressed air into a cylinder, placed 
horizontally along the affusto. In this cylinder 
a piston works back and forth, and to this piston 
isattached a fleuret or drill, about three feet long, 
finely tempered and sharpened at the end. As 
the piston moves up and down it of course drives 
the drill against the rock and interdraws it, and 
by a very delicate and complicated picce of ma- 
chinery, a rotatory motion, similar to that in hand 
labour, is given to the drill itself. We arrived 
in the “advanced gallery” at a very favourable 
moment, just as a new attack was about being 
commenced by a perforator. A drill was attached 
by a flexible joint to the piston-rod; a workman 
standing upon the front end of the machine held 
and directed this, as a gardener would the hose 
of a common garden-engine; the compressed air 
was turned on by avother workman at the hind 
end of the affusto, and the drill commenced its 
rapid and heavy blows upon its formidable foe. 
“Thud!” “thud!” “thud !’’ it goes, at the rate 
of two hundred times a minute. Two men mind 


.|this portion of the apparatus, one to give the 


general direction of the drill, and the other, stand- 
ing upon the ground, holds the end where it 
strikes the rock with a crooked iron, to prevent 
it from flying off from the desired point of attack. 
The force of each stroke of the bar is 90 kilogram- 
mes, or 198 English pounds, and as the piston 
moves back and forth, and consequently causes 
the bar to strike the rock at the rate of from 180 
to 200 times a minute, each drill, therefore, exer- 
cises upon the point of attack a force equivalent 
to 39,600 pounds a minute. 

The rock upon which the perforators were at 
work when we entered was hard white quartz, the 
most difficult to pierce which has yet been en- 
countered. This layer was struck in the middle 
of June last, and its presence has materially re- 
tarded the progress of the tunnel. Formerly, in 
the mica, hornblende, slate, and limestone through 
which they quarried, the perforators made an ad- 


vance of from one and a half to three yards a day. 


In this quartz they now make but from eighteen 


fem to play with these huge machines—they put’ to thirty inches. A few figures will exhibit the 


rapid and decided reduction in the rate of pro- 


metres. It is supposed that there still remains a 
year’s work in this quartz. 

In commencing a perforation, the first difficulty 
is making a hole sufficiently large to confine the 
drill. When this first strikes the rock it hits 
wide and wild, like a pugilist blinded by the 
blows of his adversary. When once fairly en- 
tered, however, it works back and forth and ro- 
tates with great precision and regularity, a stream 
of water being conveyed into the hole by a flexi- 
ble pipe to facilitate the boring. The‘nine per- 
forators are placed above, below, in the centre, 
and on the sides of the affusto, so as to attack the 
rock at different points and angles, upon a surface 
of seven square metres. About eighty holes in 
the ordinary rock, from thirty to forty inches in 
depth, and varying iu diameter from an inch and 
a half to three inches, are thus bored in prepara- 
tion for blasting. In the quartz, however, in 
which the boring is now in progress, the holes 
are made but from seven inches toa foot in depth. 
Eight hours is usually employed in the boring, 
and this being completed, the affusto is drawn 
back, and a newsetof workmen, the miners, take 
possession of the gallery. The holes are charged 
with powder and tamped, the miners retire behind 
the oaken doors, the slow match is ignited, an 
explosion occurs, which sends its reverberating 
echoes to the very extremity of the tunnel; the 
rock blown out is cleared away, the offusto is ad- 
vanced again, and another set of workmen coming 
in, the perforators are set in motion. And so this 
continues year in and out, week days and Sun- 
days, night and day. The thousand workmen 
employed upon either side are divided into three 
reliefs, each working eight hours and resting six- 
teen. But two days in the year, Easter Sunday 
and Christmas, are acknowledged holidays. And 
for this constant, difficult, and dangerous subter- 
ranean labour, accompanied with an oppressive 
heat and a poisonous atmosphere, with smoke and 
grime and dirt, the common labourers receive but 
three francs a day, the more important and ex- 
perienced ones four and five. 

The quartz rock is terribly destructive to the 
drills and machines, and the former are required 
to be changed every few minutes, the tempered 
ends being battered and dulled after a few hun- 
dred strokes against the rock. In the compara- 
tively soft material through which they have been 
passing there has been an average of a hundred 
and fifty drills and two perforators placed hors de 

‘combat for each metre of advance ; and M. Som- 
mellier estimates the number of perforating ma- 
chines which will succumb in the attack, before 
the final victory is gained, at no less than two 
thousand. 

My guide and myself had now been wedged in 
between the affusto and the rock for more than 
half-an-hour, and having seen and heard suffi- 
ciently, I proposed to leave ; and taking our lamps, 
we commenced our “ progress” backward. On 
our passage through the gallery of excavation we 


gress. In May last the advance was 91 metres ;|were frequently stopped by wagons standing ou 
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the rail track, which were receiving loads of stone, 
let fall into them through traps cut in the parti- 
tion previously mentioned, and which divides the 
tunnel into two galleries. 
mount into this upper gallery; and climbing a 
steep staircase cut in the rock, we soon entered it. 
Here was another strange sight : au immense stone 
chamber, with walls and roof of jagged stone, 
through which little streams of water were perco- 
lating, filled with smoke, through which the 
flickering light of the miner’s lamps was dulled 
and deadened, a hot feetid atmosphere, and a hun- 
dred black-looking men boring and drilling on 
every side, the platform covered with loose stones, 
the debris of the blast which we had heard on 
entering, and from the effects of which we were 
only protected by this oaken wall. ‘Are not ac- 
cidents frequent here?’ Lasked my guide. “ Not 
very,” he replied, and tuld me that since the be. 
ginning of the work but about forty men had been 
killed by premature explosions, falling of the 
rock, by being crushed under the wagons, and 
every other form of accident. The day after I 
visited the tunnel, upon the very spot where | 
stood in the ‘advanced gallery’ a premature ex- 
plosion occurred, caused by a spark struck from 
the rock while a miner was tamping a charge, 
resulting in the death of four men and the blind- 
ing and serious maiming of six others. 

Over and among the stones, and down another 
steep ladder, and a short walk brought us to the 
little cabin where we had left our cuats. These 
we were glad to put on again, as the air was 
already growing colder. In the gallery of exca- 
vation the thermometer, summer and winter, 
ranges from 71° to 84° Fahr., and there is fre- 
quently a difference of 40° in the temperature of 
the interior and exterior of the tunnel. Over the 
trottoir we rapidly retraced our steps towards the 
entrance. This soon appeared in sight, and grow- 
ing larger and larger, we soon reached it, and 
emerged once more safe and sound iuto the fresh 
ptre air, and saw before us and around us again 





the snow-crowned fir-girdled Alps towering above | 


the valley of the Are. 

We had been nearly two hours “in the bowels 
of the earth,” and the place where we had stood 
by the side of the affusto was 2,170 metres, or 
.2,372 yards—nearly a mile and a half—from the 
entrance. Up to the end of September last the 
advance made upon the Italian side was 2,914 
metres and 20 centimetres; that upon the French, 
2,154 metres and 80 centimetres. 
through the quartz iu which they are now en- 
gaged, the engineers expect to strike a layer of 
gypsum, through which the perforators will wake 
an advance of three metresa day. On the first 
of January, 1866, the tunnel on the Bardoneche 
side had reached a length of 3,110 metres, on the 
French, 2,200, making in all 5,310 metres, leav- 
ing 6,910 metres, or 7,228 yards, yet to be com- 


~- 


pleted. This the geologists and engineers confi-|am going to die? Iam very glad, because I shall 


dently predict, unless some unforeseen obstacle 
occurs, can be done in four years, and that the 
tunnel will be open from end tu end by the first 
of January, 1870. 

Yet there are not a few old croakers who still 
believe that the “ unfureseen obstacles” will yet 
be encountered, and bar the way of the perforator 
and affusto ; that harder rock may yet be struck; 
that the subterranean caverns, and yawning 
chasms, and abysses may stretch beneath the very 
summit of the Grand Vallon ; that the rivers and 
lakes may yet burst forth aud overwhelm and en- 
gulf workmen, tunnel, and the valleys in which 
its either end debouches. In reply to all this, 
however, the geologists and engineers calmly as- 
sert that thus far their “diagnosis,” if I may use 


After passing | 
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the term, of the character of the mountein-chain | miserable here, and when thou dies He ean cast 


beneath which the tunnel runs, has proved cor- 


irect, and that they have no reason to believe it 
i had a curiosity to| 


will not continue so to the end. 


Let us hope that they are right and the croakers| 
all wrong, and that within the time predicted, on| 


some fine morning, the miners upon either side 
may hear the steady rapid “‘thud”’ of the drill, as 
it strikes upon the then only thin wall, upon the 
other; and that the affusto having been with- 
drawn, and the mine fired, when the smoke of the 
explosion shall have cleared away, the labourers 
from Fourneaux and Bardoneche, climbing over 
the debris, may meet and shake their rough hands 
together, and miogle their rude voices in a shout 
of joy that their work is finished, and that there 
are no more Alps.— Ed. Gould Buffum. 


For “The Friend.” 
The Juvenile Column, No. 6, 


SARAH LIDBETTER (CONTINUED.) 


Then looking towards her sister with a lovely 
smile, she said, “ Betsy, lam soon going to my 
heavenly Father in heaven; in such a beautiful 
place, among happy angels, who wear crowns on 
their beads, and ure always singing praises,— 
won’t that be delightful? And there I shall be 
quite well, never sick any more, nor grieve apy 
more, nor do wrong any more. Wouldst thou 
like me to go there out of all my suffering, and 
wouldst thou not like to meet me there with or: 
dear mother, and all our dear relations, in the: 
beautiful place? Well, then, thou must be « 
good girl, and never tell stories, nor give thy 
mind to be proud, nor give way to thy temper; 
but pray to thy heavenly Father very often in- 
deed, to make thee a good girl. Love good things, 
and read thy Bible, and pray when thou reads it, 
then thou wilt learn many things. And as thou 
wilt be mother’s oldest daughter, when I am gone, 
thou must try to comfort her; and when thou sees 
her tried, (for mother has wany trials,) thou must 
look about, and see what thou canst do to help 
her, and be very good to her, and pray for her, as 
L used todo. Never want anything she refuses, 
for mother does a great deal for us, and we want 
a good deal of money for shoes and food; so thou 
must be satisfied with what thou hast. Take care 
of the children, aud then thy heavenly Father 
will love thee, and as thou prays to Him, He will 
make thee grow better and better ; and when thou 
art laid on a bed of sickness, He will make it easy 
to thee. See how He enables me to bear wy suf- 
ferings, and low happy I am, because I know I 
am soon going to Him. So thou wilt try and re- 
member what 1 have said to thee, dear, won’t 
thou? and then thou wilt some day come to me 
in heaven, where we shall never have to part 
again, and be so happy for ever.” 

To her cousin, a little girl about six years of 
age, she affectionately said, “ Dost thou know I 


be happy ; I shall go to heaven, where I shall see 
my Heavenly Father, and His holy angels, and 
where I shall be happy, and shall never more 
suffer pain. Would thou like to meet me there, 
in that beautiful, happy place, when it pleases 
Providence thou should die? Well, then, thou 
must be a good girl: now thou art a little child, 
and knows but very little, so if thou wish to grow 


|a good girl, thou must be humble and very atten. 


tive when mother talks to, thee, or reads to thee, 
or any other friends ; that will be the way for thee 
to learn a good deal. ‘Try to remember their ad- 
vice, and always think, if thou art doing anything 
wrong, that if my mother does not see thee, thy 
Heavenly Father sees, and can punish thee much 
more than mother, for He can make thee very 


thee into the wicked place—how shocking that 
would be! But if thou art good, thou wilt go to 
heaven and be happy; but thou must pray very 
much—thou art old enough to pray—thou knows 
how to ask mother for any nice thing, and so thoy 
| Anows how to ask thy Heavenly Father to make 
thee good, and that is praying ; and when thou 
lart old enough, thou must read the Holy Serip. 
|tures, and they will teach thee a great deal. Dost 
thou understand me? Well, then, try to think 
of it when Lam gone, and never tell stories, or be 
sly, for that will grow, and thou wilt get worse 
and worse, if thou dost not try to pray to have 
thy temper changed ; and thou wishes to be good, 
don’t thou? Well, then, thy Heavenly Father 
will make thee good if thou prayest to him.” 
She also spoke iu a sweet, kind manner, to her 
little brother. 

One morning as the children were preparing to 
go out, and planning their amusements for the 
day, one of them said, ‘that will be a change.” 
Sarah observed it, but not in a fretful or impa- 
tient manner, and remarked, “there is no change 
fur me, but from one pain to another ; the spasm, 
the cold fit, the fever, and convulsion.” Her 
mother said, “‘ No, my dear, there is not indeed ;” 
but she quickly replied, ‘ All will be made up in 
the end.” After two or three days, she said, 
‘* Mother, how grieved I have felt, that I should 
have suffered such a murmuring word to escape 
me.” Her mother said, ‘‘ What word, my dear? 
[ have not heard thee murmur.” She replied, 
“Gh yes! I said, no change for me, the other 
day; how wrong—when I am soon to have so 
glorious a change.” 

Our little readers may have noticed in the fore- 
going, how much, and how forcibly this dear child 
recommended prayer; and also the simple defini- 
tion she has given of it when addressing her 
cousin of about six-years old: “ Thou knows how 
to ask thy Heavenly Father to make thee good, 
and that is prayer.’ While we all, both older 
and younger, stand in continual need of the help 
of our Father in Heaven, who regardeth the spar- 
rows, and nuwbereth the hairs of our head, and 
who requires us to “ask” of Him in order that 
we may “receive,” yet at the same time it is 
well for us all solemuly tg remember, dear young 
friends, that “the preparations of the heart in 
wan, and the answer of the tongue is of the Lord. 
Aud that, as saith our Holy Redeemer, “ Without 
me ye can no nothing.” It also is written in the 
New Testament, “ We know not what to pray for 
as we ought: but the spirit itself maketh interces- 
sion for us with groanings which cannot be ut- 
tered.” And the Psalmist declares, “O Lord, 
open thow my lips; and (then) my mouth shall 
stow forth thy praise.” So that the prayer which 
as sweet incense ascends fo Him, must come from 
iim. But we do not wish to represent it as too 
formidable an act of devotion even for the young- 
est ; so acceptable is it and profitable under right 
feeling. But it is needful that we should feel 
our own want, as well as our nothingness, and 
unworthiness, before we bow before, or intercede 
with Him who knoweth the secrets of all hearts, 
and who ever hearing the cries of the needy and 
the penitent, can and will open His hand, and 
satisfy the desire of every living thing. 

For “ The Friend.” 
To the Yearly Meeting, , 
The Committee who have charge of the Boarding 

School at Westtown, report: 

‘hat in the Winter Session of 1864-65, there 
were at the Institution 128 Boys and 120 Girls, 

land in the Summer Term 96 Boys and 120 Girls 
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making the average number for the year 232, | vented from partaking of the benefits of the Insti- 
which is 22 greater than the average of the pre-| tution; and that parents will make every reason- 
ceding year. There were 152 new admissions|able exertion and sacrifice, in order to secure for 
during the year, viz: 87 Boys and 65 Girls. their children, so far as circumstances will justify, 

The expenses chargeable to the year ending! the advantages of a school where their principles 
Tenth mo. 16th, 1865, were’ as follows : jand associations are cared for, as well as their 
For Provisions, . ; : . $18,715 11| literary advancement; for what can money pur- 

«© Salaries and Wager, 12.085 83 chase for our children of more real value to them 
« Fuel, Furnitare, &., 5,641 03 than a religiously guarded education ? : 
« Repairs and Improvements, 1,008 15| Notwithstanding the size of the school during 
« Incidental expenses, . . 317 35| the past year, the pupils have been favored with 
____| an unusual degree of health ; not more than two 
37,767 50| cases of serious sickness having occurred among 
_ |them within-that period. 

The sum stated above as expended for repairs} While the Committee are not prepared to pro- 
and improvements, is exclusive of the cost of sun-' hibit the occasional furnishing of eatables from 
dry improvements amounting to more than $150U,/ home for the use of the children between meals, 
which has been paid for by private contributions. | we have feared lest of latter time there is a grow- 
The charges for Board and Tuition ing tendency to exceed those bounds of modera- 


were ‘ , ‘ é - $24,806 87) tion to which Id wish 
The A Shiteneny oak ethan |tion to which we would wish to confine the prac 


Merchandise, . 719 73) as to the quality and quantity of the articles thus 


Together making, . $25,526 60| the children had greater care been observed on the 
And leaving a deficieicy on these | part of their friends. Indeed, several serious ob- 
accounts of, , . : - 12,240 90! jections might be urged against the practice al- 


———|together. We ld, h ‘ iall : 
Towards paying which we have: b=, ogni would, however, especially desire 


The Estimated Profits of the Farm, $3,482 12] well as New Year’s day, the usual supply may not 


Rents of Tenements, Saw and Grist be increased ; believing that, apart from the ad- 
Mill, after deducting Repairs, 338 97) vantage arising to the children in point of health, 

Income of Fund for General Purposes, 3,188 78} such a course would be more in accordance with 

Income of Fund for Paying Salaries, 1,194 02) our well-known objections as a religious Society, 

And the Appropriation of the Yearly to the popular mode of observing “ days and 
Meeting, ; ‘ ‘ 800 00) times.” 

It would facilitate the arrangements always 

$8,933 89) needful to be made before the opening of a new 


Together making, 
Showing a net loss to the Institutjon 


on the transactions of the year of, $3,307 01|the Gratuitous Funds would apply before the 


————| middle of the Sixth and Twelfth months. Such 
The average cost of each scholar for the year,/ are also desired to furnish the members of the 
as deduced from the above data, was $162 79.|Committee on Admissions, through whom their 
The assistance derived from the incomes of the application is made, with a memorandum of the 
Funds, the profits of the Farm, &c., amounted to! name of the child and its parents, the age, place 


$38 50 per pupil, and the net loss was at the rate| of residence, and the meeting of which he or she| 


of $14 25 on each scholar. In our Report of last, is a member; also, whether they have ever been 
year it was stated that the cost per pupil for the|at the School, and if so, how long. 

year ending in the following Tenth mouth, would! The Committee were gratified to observe the 
probably be $162 00; and it will be seen from| promptness with which the pupils arrived at the 
the above that the actual cost was but 79 cents) opening of the past Session. Their proper classi- 
greater than that estimate. fication in their studies is hereby greatly aided, 


The net balance against the Institution from!as well as that early settlement in the routine of 


the transactions of the last three years, as shown daily duties, which is always desirable. We are 
by the foregoing statement and our two previous also glad to remark that, with few exceptions, less 
reports, is $2,725 28. In addition to this loss,! difficulty has been experienced than has some- 
the high prices have occasioned a large increase] times been the case from the bringing of unsuit- 
in the amount of working capital required, both| able clothing to the School. Since our rules upon 
for conducting the Farm and the Boarding} this subject are well understood, we trust that 
School ; to provide which, and to pay the net loss|those sending children will maintain a care to 





above stated, we have been under the necessity of;conform to them. The officers would thus be! 


using money belonging to the fuud for General! spared no little trouble in making the’ needful 
Purposes, to the extent of $8,077 59. \alterations in the garments; while we cannot but 
It is evident from the foregoing that the charge) believe the best interests of the children would 
for Board and Tuition is still inadequate to meet, 
the wants of the Institution. The Committee | settlement under the regulations of the School. 
therefore propose, ifapproved by the Yearly Meet-| It would scarcely be just to the pupils or their 
Ing, to raise the price to $70 per Session for our} caretakers, did we not refer to the uniform good 
own members, and to $75 for members of other! order and ready compliance with the established 
Yearly Meetings ; this change to take effect the! rules which have marked the past year. This 
next Session, and the Committee to be at liberty|improvement has been especially noticeable in 
to reduce the charge at such time and in such! the Boys’ department, and way be attributed 
manner as they may deem advisable. mainly to a laudable disposition on their parts to 
We have felt some reluctance in coming to this! comply with the wholesome restraints of the [n- 


tice. There are frequent instances in which, both | 


isent, it would have been better for the health of 


{that at and near the time called Christmas, as | 


Session, if Friends wishing to avail themselves of 


often thereby be promoted, as well as their right | 


have been raised, accompanied, we doubt not, with 
the inward reward of well-doing. 

In the regular meetings for worship, as well as 
the more frequent collections of the scholars for 
the reading of the Holy Scriptures, an evidence 
has been from time to time granted that the Good 
Hand has been near to the tendering of many 
hearts, and we trust the furthering of His gracious 
work within. As these seasons of divine favor 
are improved, we can but believe that lasting im- 
pressions will continue to be made on not a few of 
the rising generation, strengthening them for the 
work of their day. And that this interesting 
‘Institution will, in the language of onegof its 
founders, prove indeed “an heritage which the 
Lord will bless.” 

Signed on behalf and by direction of the Com- 
mittee. Sam’. Morris, Clerk. 

Philada. Fourth month 6th, 1866. 
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From “The British Friend.” 
Christian Work. 


On the 15th of Third month about seventy 


Home Mission Labour in its various branches, 
convened by the following circular, signed by 
James Backhouse, Isaac Brown, Henry Hopkins, 
George F. Linney, Samuel Priestman, Fielden 
'Thorp and Henry Hipsley :— 

“ Christian work.—Believing that there is at 
the present time a special opening for the labour 
of Friends in the spread of the truths of the gos- 
pel, and in other spheres of Christian work, we 
have concluded to invite the attendance of Friends 
interested in the subject, to take it under their 
deliberate and prayerful consideration, in the hope 
that the experience and counsel that such a meet- 
ing may elicit, will tend to mutual help and en- 
couragement, and promote a freer exercise of the 





\various gifts graviously bestowed upon many of 


our members.” 

Samuel Priestman, being asked to preside, re- 
quested that a suitable time might be given"to 
waiting upon the Lord for his help and direction. 
William Casson had a few words of exhortation, 
and James Backhouse and Edwin Pumphrey en- 
yaged in prayer. The meeting was then opened 
with some remarks by the chairman, supplemented 
at his request by others from Isaac Brown, of 
Ackworth, upon the grounds which had led to 
the convening of the meeting. It was remarked 
that the harvest is plenteous, but the labourers 
|few ; that work for Christ is blessed to the work- 
|man as well as to those to whom he is sent ; that 
from the unpaid character of our ministry, and 
the simple views of gospel truth which we hold, 
the Society of Friends is especially adapted for 
‘labour beyond its limits, and that such labours 
‘are found to be warmly welcomed ; and that many 
causes are now operating to set the door more 
widely open for the labours of Friends than has 
|been the case since the early days of the Society. 
Within the Society also, it was thought, that 
need for ministerial and other labour existed ; 
that thirteen out of the thirty-eight particular 
'mectings in York Quarterly Meetings are usually 
held in silence, and would gladly welcome a gos- 
|pel messenger; that a large amount of religious 
linquiry exists amongst both younger and older, 
many of whom are going to other places of wor- 
‘ship to gain that teaching in the truths of the 
gospel, for which, they believe, provision does not 
‘exist within their own Society. It was remarked, 


Friends met at York, to consider the subject of - 
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conclusion : for while we believe that under exist-| stitution, not so much through fear of punish-|that though the New Testament teaches the doc- 
Ing circumstances the proposed advance cannot) ment, as from a sense of their own responsibilities | trine of a diversity of gifts being conferred upon 
Properly be avoided, we are aware that to some of|and duty. The labors and anxieties of their) diferent members of the church, the tendency in 
our members it will make an important difference.| teachers are thereby much lightened, and as a\the Society for a long time had been to concen- 
We hope, however, that none will be thereby pre-' natural result, their own feelings of aclf-respect | trate these various gifts almost entirely in that of 
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preaching : and thus the idea of ministry, which| John Ford spoke of the number of the young 
really means service for Christ of every kind, had |in our Society who attend other places of worship. 
become seriously limited. It was believed that They go fora kind of teaching, and for exposition 
from this cause many valuable gifts, of varied | of Scripture which we do not give them. They 
character, other than that of the ministry of the|read the writings of the popular preachers of 
word, had been closed up, to the loss both of the the day, and we cannot-wonder that they should 
church and of the individual; and that though wish to hear them. 

much clearer views upon this subject prevailed |* * * * * - 3 
amongst us than was the casea few years ago, yet} Henry Hipsley approved of the idea of giving 
that many precious gifts and talents are still lying | lectures explanatory of our principles, and cau- 
dormant, requiring the care and encouragement |tioned the young, more especially, against bearing 
of the church to bring them out into active use-|a mere negative testimony to their value, instead 
fulness. In reply to the inquiry, what more is |of explaining them to others. He spoke of his 
required of us than we are now doing? it was own experience of the harm which may accrue 
urged in the first place that no fresh organization from limiting to an extreme the doctrine of the 
was needed; that the liberty already existing|influence of the Holy Spirit. We must come by 
amongst us, if rightly employed, was ample for! faith unto Christ, and be taught of him; and then 


all that it required, and gives far more scope for|all uur duties will be pervaded by a desire to|* 


labour of varied kinds than is found among other | spread the gospel. 
Christian bodies. But it was believed that|* * * * * * * 
strained and exaggerated views of the natureand| Wnm. Pollard thought that each church or con- 
amount of divine influence required to be felt,|cregation, as a body, ought to recognize its duty 
previous to the exercise of any spiritual gifts—|in this matter, and queried, whether all our ex- 
views not taught in the New ‘Testament, and un-|isting arrangements were of such a character as 
known in the early days of the Society—still ex-|to suit the uneducated class. He suggested the 
tensively prevailed, tending to close up much ser-jestablishment of small meetings, where these 
vice. A minute issued by the Indiana Yearly |should be gathered together to hear the Scrip- 
Meeting on the subject of Christian labour was|tures read. He thought that in many places the 
read, and it was remarked, that while we are|afternoon meetings for worship might profitably 
taught that no spiritual gift can be rightly exer-|be converted into Scripture reading meetings, and 
cised except under the help and guidance of|the neighbours invited. 
the Holy Spirit, we are also enjoined to covet) Bartholomew Smith agreed with W. P. in 
earnestly, that is, to pray for the best gifts ; and, thinking that Friends do not make sufficient use 
if earnestly sought, neither the gifts themselves /of the Scriptures, and on this account do not per- 
nor the ability to exercise them will be withheld./form so much useful service as our heavenly 
And when the call to service comes, let none be| Father intended. He believed that we shall not 
holding back under a sense of want of qualifica-|draw the poor and uneducated to our meetings 
tion ; if we are to wait till we think ourselves duly|for worship, unless the Scriptures are read in 
qualified, many of the Lord’s humble and diffident|them. The gospel was first brought with saving 
ones will have to refrain their lips. Christ’s;power to his own soul, by hearing a few verses 
teaching is, “J will give you a mouth and wis-| from the epistle to the Romans read and explain- 
dom ;” “ My strength is made perfect in weak-|ed in a simple way in a little meeting at Keswick. 
ness.” Jobn Hall Thorp thought that those who were 
James Backhouse spoke of letters he had re-'not real Christians would be benefitted by such 
ceived from John Hodgkin and J. B. Braithwaite, | meetings, and alluded to one which has been held 
expressing their interest in the object of the|in Leeds to great satisfaction for some time past. 
meeting. J.B. reminded the meeting that we| John Harris thought, that if the Society is to 
must not dwell too much on our unfitness for the|do good among the poor, we most arrange to read 
service. We have suffered loss by looking too|the Bible to them. He alluded to the town of 
much in that direction, and many have been thus| Darlington, which has increased in population 
prevented doing their duty. J. B. thought that| 10,000 in the last five years ; and Friends, though 


good might be done by lectures on the principles|a very influential body, have done but little in the 
of the gospel as held by Friends. 





younger, but the way did not then open for them. | who are young to labour. 

He thought Friends have a service in this diree-| Isaac Brown thought that Christian work might 
tion. In Scotland there is now much more of| resolve itself into two principal branches, preach- 
openness to receive visits from Friends than for- ling and teaching. As regards the former he be- 
merly ; old prejudices are giving way, and thus|lieved there was room for more of encouraging 
in that country, as well as our own, openness four|one another. 


labour exists. 
» * * * x * x 


In the early days of the Society 
Friends would often suggest to one another lines 

‘of service, and localities where openings had been 
Caleb Williams rejoiced that he had lived to|meet with. 


3 , At the present day one minister 
see the Society escaping from those trammels might with advantage follow another in visits to 
which have so long bound it, and which have| 


. ; | particular districts, and thus water the good seed 
tended to circumscribe its labours; and would|previously sown. With regard to teaching, he 
encourage all to enter in at the open door and|thought it probable that one reason why we exert 
work. The subject of lectures, explanatory of|so little influence upon others religiously, and 
Gospel truth, and also of some parts of our prac-| that so few join with us in divine worship, is that 
tice and church discipline, was in his view one| we have omitted the right exercise of the gift of 
of importance ; and the diffusion of sound princi-|teaching. This gift is clearly marked off in the 
ples of Christian morality, as contained in such |New Testament as distinct from that of preaching. 

ooks as Dymond’s Essays, is very valuable. In| Individuals may be recipients of the former gift 
the performance of our secular duties, if the love|and not of the latter, and to equal profit to the 


of Christ is established in our hearts, we shall church and the world. Could not each of our 
carry about with us that which in a silent manner! m 


will contribute to the glory of God, and the ex- 
tension of the’ Redeemer’s kingdom, * * * 





eetings have a Scripture teaching meeting on a 
First-day evening attached to it, to which a gene- 
ral invitation might be given? There are many 
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g He had felt |spiritual instruction of these numbers. He hoped |disappointment which it appears was felt by some 
the desire to deliver such lectures when he was|we should do our best to smooth the way for 





of our members also, who are such only by birth. 
right, not of the young only, whose hearts haye 
not been really awakened to the importance of 
eternal things, or who may be in much ignoranee 
of many parts of divine truth, to whom such meet. 
ings would be especially profitable. They should 
be conducted in much simplicity, seeking divine 
direction and blessing in them. Perhaps some 
of our closed meeting-houses might be re-opened 
as Scripture meetings. This has been done with 
success in one case in Westmoreland, and the 
reading of Scripture*has been found a valuable 
preparation for the periods of spiritual worship 
which form part of the opportunity. 

Isaac Pickard thought that attention should be 
given to the delivery of lectures illustrative of 
our principles. 

* * * * * * 
John S. Rowntree, of York, called attention to 
the importance of those engaged in Christian 
labour studying the Acts of the Apostles and 
the epistles to Timothy and Titus. The Holy 
Spirit said to the church, “Separate me Bar. 
nabus and Saul for the work whereunto I have 
called them ;”’ and again we read, that the apos- 
tles visited the churches systematically to carry 
on their work. There should be more of the en- 
couragement of the spirit of aggressiveness and of 
labour for Christ in our meetings for discipline. 
Friends will do well to enlist those who are re- 
ceived into membership as First-day school teach- 
ers, or in other spheres of labour. 
* * * * * * * 

Isaac Robson thought that there would be great 
advantage in our afternoon meetings for worship, 
in some places, being converted into meetings for 
reading the Scriptures. 

Isaac Brown recommended, that Friends in 
particular meetings, whose hearts the Lord is 
opening for his service, should unite to wait upon 
the Lord, and ask that he would show them their 
duty in these particulars, quoting the text, “If 
two of you shall agree on earth as touching any- 
thing that they shall ask, it shall be done for them 
of my Father which is in heaven.” 

* * * * * * * 
The meeting held five hours, exclusive of about 
twenty minutes’ recess for refreshment, kindly 
furnished on the premises; and it was concluded 
that another mecting should be held some time 
in the Fifth mouth, the time and place to be ad- 
vertised in the two periodicals, to prevent the 
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Friends, who did not receive copies of the circu- 
lar. 





Shelling the Natives. —Her Majesty’s ship 
Curocoa, Commodore Sir William Wiseman, has 
been cruising the islands of the South Pacific. 
Before leaving one of the islands of the New 
Hebrides group, the Commodore conceived it to 
be his duty to shell the villages in the vicinity of 
where his ship had been lying, on account of 
sume complaints of ill-treatment offered (it is not 
stated when or how) to sailors or missionaries. 
Twenty-six of the natives are known to have been 
killed at one place. The result of shelling at an- 
other island was not ascertained. Bishop Patte- 
son, in the missionary schooner Southern Cross, 
was in company with Sir William Wiseman at 
some of the islands; and it may afford satisfaction 
to the friends of missions, both in Australia and 
England, to know that his lordship fully concurs 
in the propriety of the course adopted by Commo- 
dore Wiseman. Some persons in Sydney, how- 
ever, are so unreasonable as to think that such 
wholesale massacres are not ouly inconsistent with 
the faith of which Bishop Patteson is a minister, 
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put with the honour of the country under whose 


flag they were perpetrated.— Sydney Empire. 





Selected for “ The Friend.” 
BE NOT WEARY. 
«“ Be not weary in well doing.” 2 Thess. iii. 13. 

«Be not weary,” toiling Christian, good the Master thou 
dost serve, 

Let no disappointment move thee, from thy service never 
swerve ; ‘ 

Sow in hope, nor cease thy sowing; lack not patience, 
faith, or prayer, 

Seed-time passeth—-harvest hasteneth—-precious sheaves 
thou then shalt bear. 

* 

«Be not weary,” praying Christian, open is thy Father’s 
ear 

To the fervent supplication and the agonizing prayer; 

Prayer the Holy Ghost begetteth, be it words, or groans, 
or tears, 

Is the prayer that’s always answered; banish then thy 
doubts and fears. 


“Be not weary,” suffering Christian, scourg’d is each 
adopted child, 

Else would grow in sad profusion nature’s fruit perverse 
and wild; 

Chastenings needful for the spirit, though ’tis painful 
for the flesh ; 

God designs a blessing for thee; let this thought thy 
soul refresh. 


“Be not weary,” tempted Christian, sin can only ‘lure 
on earth; 

Faith is tried by sore temptation; ’tis the furriace proves 
its worth ; 

Bounds are set unto the tempter, which beyond he can- 
not go; 

Battle on, on God relying, faith will overcome the foe. 


“Be not weary,” weeping Christian, tears endure but for 
the night, 

Joy—deep joy—thy spirit greeting, will return with 
morning’s light; 

Every tear thou shedd’st is numbered in the register 
above; 

Heaven is tearless ; sweet the prospect—sighless, tearless 
land of love! 


“Be not weary,” hoping Christian, though the vision 
tarry long; 


Hope will bring the blessing nearer—change thy sorrow 
into song, 

Nought shall press thy spirit downwards, if thy hopes 
all brightly shine ; 

Hold thy hope,»what’er thou losest; living, precious 
hopes are thine! 


“Be not weary,” ¢roubled Christian, rest remains for 
thee on high ; 

Dwell upon the untold glory of thy future home of joy; 

There, nor sin, nor sorrow entereth; there thy soul at- 
tun’d to praise, 

Shall, in strains of heavenly fulness, songs of happy 
triumph raise. - 


“Be not weary,” loving Christian, in this heavenly grace 
abound, 


Jesus, well thou knowest, loved thee, though in mad 
rebellion found ; 


Drink, drink deeply, of His spirit,—Jesus’ love knows 
great nor small, 


Nature loves but what is lovely—grace embraceth one 
and all. 


Christian, thus in grace unwearied, pass thy sojourn 
here below; 


Spurn lukewarmness ; let thy bosom ever with true fer- 
vour glow ! 

Look to Christ, thy bright Exemplar, copy Him in all 
His ways ; 

Let thy life and conversation tell to thy Redeemer’s 
praise. 


A. M. 
For “The Friend.” 


Thonghts for the Times—No 24 
JANE HOSKINS. 

In the year 1714, Thomas Wilson, of Ireland, 
and James Dickinson, of England, were at the 
meeting at Plymouth; and the former spoke 
largely on the passage of the captive maid, and 

service to her Lord and Master. “In a 
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powerful manner he set forth the privileges which | affected towards me, and how it opened to them 
the true members of the church of Christ enjoy|in the meeting. They left their love to me, and 
under his peaceable government. He also spoke |said they intended to visit me soon with proposals 
prophetically of the work of sanctification which |for living with them; for by what each of them 
some were under ; saying the Lord would bring/| felt in themselves, they were to be instruments of 
the faithful through all to his glory, and the solid| good to me.” 
comfort of the afflicted, though some might be| Soon after this circumstance she says, “ My 
like David in the horrible pit, &e. These and|mind was still engaged about Chester, with strong 
divers other subjects which he mentioned, greatly |desires to be with Friends there, but how to ac- 
affected me, and reached me in such a manner, |complish it was the question. I knew the pro- 
that I was much broken, and said in my heart,|mises of God were yea and amen, and in this I 
surely all here will be not only convinced but|confided—but a good opportunity soon offered. 
converted, by the eternal word of God, unto the| I was just finishing some work I had taken 
true faith of Christ our Lord, who came to seek|to do for a friend, and on my saying, when this 
and to save all who should believe in his pure|is done, I know not where to get more—one not 
name. 1 thought none could withstand the doc-|of our Society, said to me, ‘Fear not, God will 
trine preached, it being with great power and|always provide for you, because you fear his great 
divine authority, not as that of the scribes or hi.e-|name.’ I made no reply, but in a few minutes a 
ling priests. What made it farther remarkable} person knocked at the door; I being next to it 
to me was, that the Friend where they dined, in-|opened it; when I saw a man of a good appear- 
sisted on my going with them, and it being in| ance, sitting on horseback, who asked if there was 
my way home, with fear and trembling I com-|a young woman there who wanted a place, for he 
plied, and being sat down in the house, Thomas| wanted a maid, one that was sober. We desired 
Wilson fixed his eyes upon me, which made me|him to alight, and enquired of him whence he 
conclude he saw something in me that was wrong.|came? He and his family belonged to Chester 
I arose and went out, being much affected, but| Meeting, and he lived not far from the town. It 
heard him say, ‘What young woman is that ?—| immediately started into my mind, it may be this 
she is like the little captive maid I have been|is a providential thing to bring me to that people ; 
speaking of this day. May the God of my life/I will give him expectation of my going with him 
strengthen her; she will meet with sore trials,|next week, if he will come for me, but concluded 
but if she is faithful, the Lord will fit her for his|to hire only for a month, to see how I liked his 
service.’ ” wife, &c. 1 communicated my mind to him; he 
When she had fulfilled her engagement at|accepted and inquired what wages I asked? [ 
Plymouth, Jane Fenn found it to be her place to| answered as usual, what they thought I deserved, 
remove over Schuylkill and staid a while at|and we parted. His name was Benjamin Head, 
Haverford, where she sometimes spoke in their|a worthy, honest man.” Her stay in this family 
religious meetings. She would not engage her-|was prolonged several months owing to a severe 
self for longer than a month at a time because, in| fit of illness, which brought her to the gates of 
her own words, ‘I found this was not the right |death, and through which she was carefully and 
place for me to settle in, I must goa little further, |tenderly nursed. Her first going to meeting after 
but still the place was iid from me. One first-|her recovery was on a first-day. The meeting 
day, after I had sat some time in Haverford meet-|was large by reason that John Dawson, a Friend 
ing, David Lloyd, from Chester, with his wife and|from Great Britain, was there. ‘“ I sat about the 
several other Friends, came into meeting. As} middle of the house, under great exercise of spirit, 
soon as they were seated it was as though it had|insomuch that the Friend was sensible of it; 
been spoken to me: ‘These are the people with|though I did not appear in testimony, yet I was 
whom thou must go and settle.’ They being|not hid. I do not remember anything remark- 
strangers to me and appearing as persons of dis-jable that attended the meeting. John Dawson 
tinction, I said, Lord, how can such an one as I| was silent; and as soon as it broke up, he spoke 
get acquainted with people who appear so much |to David Lloyd, saying, ‘ Stop that young woman, 
above the common rank? ‘The word was in my| who sat in such a place, I have something to say 
soul, Be still, I will make way for thee in their|to her from the Lord.’ He spoke aloud; I heard 
hearts—they shall seek to thee. 1 knew not what|him and trembled, and was going away; but 
to think of this, and was afraid it might be a|Grace Lloyd desired me to stay and kindly told 
temptation of Satan ; yet was contented with the|me I must go home with her. I excused myself; 
thought, that the Lord who never yet failed, was| but it did not do, she would not be denied, I must 
all-sufficient to provide for me. At that instant|go. I therefore asked leave of my employer’s 
a great stillness came over me, and I felt the love|wife, which she readily gave, and left a horse for 
of our heavenly Father to affect me in a very un-| me to ride home. 
common manner. I afterwards understood that} ‘‘ When we came to David Lloyds there was a 
David Lloyd and his wife fixed their eyes upon| great company of Friends; but not thinking my- 
me, felt a near sympathy with me, such as they|self worthy I would not thrust myself among 
had never known towards a stranger before, and|them, intending to go among the servants. This 
said in their hearts, this young woman is or will|was not permitted, for as I was entering the 
be a preacher. They were both tendered and it) parlor, I heard the English Friend say, ‘ where is 
was fixed in their minds, that they were to take|the young woman, [ want hercompany.’ I came 
me under their care, and nurse me for the Lord’s|in and was seated next to him. He took hold of 
service, with a promise that his blessing should|my hand, fixed his eyes upon me, and after a 
attend them. This | had from their own mouths/little silence spoke to me in such a manner, by 
after I lived with them. way of encouragement, as I have not freedom 
“After the meeting I was passing away, as|here to relate, only so much I may say, he 
usual, for fear of being taken notice of, but was|praved a true prophet to me, as I afterwards ex- 
stopped by a Friend, who asked me to go home| perienced, respecting the work the Lord was pre- 
with her, for the Chester Friends were to dine| paring me for and about to employ me in. But 
there. I excused myself as well as I could; then|J, like Nicodemus, was ready to say, how can 
those Friends came and spoke kindly to me, which | this be; will the Almighty engage a poor unwor- 
affected me in such a manner, that they let me|thy creature in so great a work? he knows I am 
go, but told some Friends there how they were'no ways sufficient for the task. The Divine word 
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to me was, ‘Trust in my sufficient power, that|she married, which was in the year 1738, when|Here the chips are boiled in alkali for five or six 
shall properly qualify thee for every service. |Jane Fenn became the wife of Joseph Hoskius.|hours, until the fibres are separated, when the 
What I require of thee is to be faithful, and thou| After her marriage she again visited Barbadoes|mass, mixed with chemicals, is blown into the 





shalt see greater things than have yet been made land Great Britain, and was also much engaged in| vats below. The chemicals held in solution are 


religious services on this continent, till disabled|then drawn from the pulp, and the pulp is after. 
“T felt infinite Goodness near ; my soul bowedin |from travelling by her bodily infirmities. The| ward taken out and bleached in the usual manner, 

low estimate she had of her own qualifications is| When bleached it is put into a vat in the drying 
shown in the concluding sentence of her brief| house, when, being diluted with water, it assumes 


manifest.’ 


awful reverence to the Divine majesty of heaven 
and earth; and in the secret of my heart [ said, Lord 
I will submit to every dispensation thou allottest. 
The Friends present were mightily broken, and 
we were made partakers togetuer of the virtue of 
ligbt and life, which caused gladness of heart so 
that little food satisfied some of us. After dinner 
the Friend spoke to David Lloyd and his wife, 
saying, ‘ Take this young woman, make her your 
adopted child, and give her liberty to go where- 
ever Truth leads.’ They told him that was their 
intention, and when I was free to come their 
house should be my home for the future. He 
replied, ‘Do as you say and the blessing of God 
will attend you on her behalf.’ Grace Lloyd 
then took me into another apartment, and told 
me how she and her husband were drawn in love 
to me the first time they saw me at Haverford, 
as is related ; and if I would come and live with 
them) they intended to do well for me.’ I ad- 
mired at the ordering of Providence, in thus pro- 
viding for me, a poor destitute orphan, separated 
from all my natural friends, and having no certain 
habitation in mutability. Oh! that ail would 
serve and fear the living God whose goodness 
endures forever; it was his own work and he 
shall have the praise. We parted in tears, under 
the holy influence of Divine Love, and with a 
sense of his wonderful kindness to me, I went 
home rejoicing in spirit, praising the Almighty.”’ 

No comment can add to the simple beauty and 
pathos of this unadorned narrative. The life of 
Jane Fenn was truly a most instructive example 
of Divine guidance through paths that were un- 
known, and of unfaltering obedience to the Divine 
command. She did indeed find among strangers 
in that land to which she had been so marvel- 
lously led—friends who were in the place of near 
connexions, and as she was faithful to Him, her 
Divine Master and Protector, was with her ac- 
cording to his promise. Early in the year 1719 
Jane Fenn entered into David Lloyd’s family as 
an upper servant or housekeeper, and was treated 
by him and his wife with a kindness and consid- 
eration that were truly parental, and received in 
return a childlike confidence and obedience. ‘1 
went no where,” says she, “ without their leave, 
not so much as to buy any trifles I wanted ; and 
when a religious concern came over my mind to 
visit the churches of Christ, they were the first 
whom I made acquainted therewith.” 

After visiting Friends in Barbadoes and in 
many of the Awerican colonies, Jane Fenn sailed 
for England in Third month, 1727, on a visit to 
Friends in Great Britain. ‘I staid in and about 
London,” saysshe, “‘ visiting meetings and Friends 
till the middle of the Seventh month, when [ left 
that place and travelled through divers parts of 
the nation, visiting meetings as my way was 
opened, in which services the good hand of my 
Great Lord and Master was near, and supported 
under many close trials and deep baptisms. It 
‘was a gathering day in many places. May the 
great Lord of the harvest so operate on the minds 
of the people, by his eternal power and spirit, 
that many may be rightly qualified for his work 
and service, to the glory of his holy name.” 

She returned home in 1730 in time to nurse 
her kind benefactor David Lloyd in his last illness. 
After her arrival she did not live as an hired 
servant with David Lloyd or his widow, though 
she remained with the latter at her request, till 





ufemoir. “I might have added in the course 
of the foregoing short narrative, that I attended 
several Yearly Meetings at Philadelphia, and 
although I was of little or no service, yet I always 
returned home better, having enjoyed among my 
dear Friends that consolation which my soul 
thirsted after. Upon the whole, I may say, as 
did King David, ‘ Day unto day uttereth speech, 
and night unto aight showeth knowledge ;’ by 
sore afflictions we learn experience, and if we 
make a proper use thereof, all will in due time 
be sanctified to us, so that we shall receive the 
word of instruction with joy.” 


sail imin 
For “ The Friend.” 
Paper from Wood, 

The business of paper making has been con- 
siderably affected of latter years by the scarcity of 
linen and cotton fabrics; and several attempts 
have accordingly been made to obtain a substitute 
for these materials, which could be procured in 
abundant quantity, and at a cheap rate. In con- 
sequence of these efforts, an improved process has 
been introduced by which cotton waste, hempen 


ropes, and bagging, which formerly were used in|lizer for land. 


the consistence of weak milk. From this vat it 
is conveyed through a pipe to a sort of tank, from 
which it is made to run overa revolving cylinder, 
and the water being drawn off, the pulp adheres 
to one s#de of the cylinder, from which it runs on 
a blanket to other cylinders, until it becomes dry 
enough to maintain consistency. It passes over 
thirteen cylinders before it is sufficiently dry tobe 
cut into sheets. The sheets intended for book- 
making are sent to mills at Wilmington, Delaware,. 
to undergo a further preparation, while those for 
newspapers are taken to the Flat Rock mill ad- 
joining; where they are mixed with straw material, 
in the proportion of eighty per cent. of wood to 
twenty of straw, in order to combine the requisite 
degree of softness with the necessary tenacity. 
In the production of the pulp, no mechanical ac. 
tion is used, long boiling with chemical agents 
alone serving to reduce the chips of wood to the 
desired condition. 

The lime used in the process is made from 
martle on the premises, and by a carefully pre- 
pared arrangement, the various residuary liquors 
are collected, and their valuable contents recover- 
ed; what is of no further value is saved as a ferti- 
At the north end is a settling 


the manufacture of some inferior kinds only, are| pond, to furnish clear water for the works—300 


now being successfully converted into paper of) 


the better qualities; and the discovery has been 
made that wood, straw, the cane growing in 
southern swamps, and the pressed sorghum cane, 
are each capable of useful application in this way. 
Yor several years past, one of the daily papers 
published in Philadelphia has been printed on 
paper made in large part from straw ; and several 
establishments have also made use of wood with 
encouraging success. Within the last few weeks 
a large manufactory has been started in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of this city, for the pur- 
pose of making paper out of wood, in connection 
with a small proportion of straw, the following 
account of which, taken from a description lately 
made by several parties who visited the establish- 


ment on the occasion of its opening, may be in-| 


teresting. 

The Manayunk Paper Works, commenced 
about eighteen months ago, have lately been com- 
pleted, and are now in operation. The buildings 
are built of stone and brick, and occupy a space 
of about 1000 feet in length, by 350 in width, 
and cost over $500,000. They are located on the 
east bank of the Schuylkill, about six miles above 
Philadelphia. The Flat Rock Paper Mills, an 
establishment in which straw has been used for 
some years as one of the materials in the manu- 
facture of paper, are included in the same enclo- 
sure, which contains in the aggregate about ten 
acres. Both establishments are managed by the 
same proprietors—Jessup & Moore, of Philadel- 
phia—and together form probably the most ex- 
tensive manufactory of this kind in the world. 

The wood which is to be made into pulp, is 
taken into the chopping house, containing two 
choppers, capable of cutting each 35 to 40 cords 
of wood every twenty-four hours. The wood is 
reduced in these choppers to little chips, which 
are received in cars and conveyed by an elevator 





feet square and 10 feet deep—and capable of 
holding 5,500,000 gallons. All the mills are 
worked by water power, and they are. expected to 
produce from ten to fifteen tons of pulp per day, 
in addition to the three to four tons of straw pulp 
manufactured by the Flat Rock mills. The 
amount of paper actually finished for printers use 
will probably be from six to seven tons daily. 
The stock of wood now on hand for use in this 
establishment, is stated to be not less than 15,000 
cords ; and consists of both poplar and hemlock. 
Other kinds of wood may also be employed, and 
in New England bass wood has been found a de- 
sirable variety. 

We have seen specimens of printing paper 
manufactured from these materials, and find them 
to compare very favorably, in whiteness and 
strength, with the ordinary rag paper, and learo 
that it can be furnished at a considerably lower 
price. It is stated that comparatively few hands 
are employed in the buildings, most of the work 
being done by machinery. 

We are not informed in regard to the time oc- 
cupied in converting the blocks of wood and the 
uncut straw into the finished article, but suppuse, 
from the account given, that it is probably aecom- 
plished within twenty-four hours. Richard Her- 
ring, in his ‘ Paper and Paper-making,” states 
with reference to the great rapidity which receat 
improvements had introduced into the process 
which deals with the usual materials, “ the rags 
of the poorest of the poor may be forwarded after 
sunrise many miles, and be returned before san- 
set converted into sheets of the most perfect 
paper.” ‘ : 

In consequence of the late high prices of print- 
ing paper, a number of books formerly published 
in this country, have lately been sent to be printed 
abroad. Should this new source of paper stock 
be found satisfactory upon continued trial, we 


to the boilers, ten in number, situated in a build-|may hope that this and other inconveniences 


ing 75 by 632 feet in dimensions. These boilers| which have resulted from the high cost here of 
can turn out 300,000 pounds of dry pulp per day. | this necessary article, will soon disappear, a8 other 
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establishments avail themselves of the abundant 
substitute. 

As compared with foreign countries, the de- 
mand for paper in the United States considerably 
exceeds that of any other land. In the Reports 
of the Census for 1860, it is stated that ‘‘ the an- 
pual production of paper in the United States is 

ater than that of either Great Britain or France, 
and the annual consumption is estimated to ex- 
ceed that of both countries together.” The 
amount produced in that year is reported by these 
returns to be upwards of 126,000 tons, of which 
about 66,000 tons were printing paper. Of this 
amount, a large proportion is consumed in the 
issues of the daily and other periodicals which 
circulate so extensively in this country. It is 
probable that in New York alone the publications 
of this character make use of 150 to 200 tons of 
paper per week, or nearly one-sixth of the total 
production. 


——— +> 


For “The Friend.’ 


About Eclipses. 
FOR THE CHILDREN. 


I wonder how many little boys and girls saw 
the eclipse of the moon a few weeks ago? [ know 
it came after bed-time, and most of you were far 
of in dream-land, where such strange people and 
queer doings, and such good sound sleep, make 


the nights seem very short; but then I know two! 


little buys whose father and mother watched for 
the eclipse and called them up to see it, and so I 
think very likely yours did too. Maybe some 
of you curled down by the fire and waited there, 
or nodded over a book, or were snugly tucked up 
in a corner of the sofa,—but any how, I am pretty 
sure there were a good many little boys and girls 
waiting for the eclipse of the moon that night, 
and some of them whose tongues wefe too short 
to twist round that odd word “ eclipse.” 

When I was little, the first thing for us chil- 
dren, when a new almanac came, was to see how 
many eclipses there were to be next year. Ounce 
there was a grand eclipse of the suo, and father 
moked some pieces of glass ready to look through, 
for you know the sun isn’t like the moon, it is too 
bright to be looked at. Well the day came fine 
ad clear, and it was a beautiful eclipse, and it| 
grew so dark it looked just asif ’most all the sun! 
vas shut up,—it wasn’t at all like moonlight, nor 
twilight, for the sunshine looked like sunshine, 
only so weak, as if we only had a very little sun, 
instead of the great glorious sun that rules the 
day. But the chickens—poor things—thought 
twas night coming all of a sudden, aud they 
ent up to bed in the great old apple-tree, but 
they had hardly got their feet tucked up and their| 
heads under their wings, before day-time came 
‘ain, for the eclipse was over! And the poor| 
things did look so puzzled and seared, they dida’t 
know what to make of it, and as they couldo’t 
lk, they joined together and cackled, and cack- 
kd, and cackled ! 

We used to have fine times in the evenings, 
playing eclipse, with the lamp for a sun and some- 
hing round for the earth and moon; and we 
karoed what made them come; but it used to be 
Wondrous strange how people ever could tell when 
they were coming so long before. We couldn’t 
wderstand it, though father didn’t seem to think 
tat all strange. Did you ever play eclipse? 
Maybe some of yuu are too little to understand 
tuch about it, but you can all understand, I think, 
that the moon is dark of itself, and it is only 
vhen the sun shines on it, it is light; and that it 
when the earth comes between it and the sun, 
that there is a dark shadow on it. 

Now all of you that are old enough to feel in- 
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jterested in the eclipse, are old enough to hear|the Society, widely spread has no opportunity to 
land remember this beautiful text: “ The Lord | pass an united judgment in the matter, can justly 
| God is a sun and shield.” Perhaps we may some |escape a charge of unfairness unless they publicly 
time say something about a “ shield,” but now|acknowledge that their views and the course pur- 
let us think what a blessed declaration this is:—j|sued in carrying them out, are different from 
\** The Lord God is a suv.”” Qur hearts are very | what Friends have heretofore sanctioned, and that 
\dark till He shines upon them, when they may/|the Society is not accountable for them. Were 
| shine in His light as the moon does in the light ithis christian frankness observed, instead of striv- 
lof the sun. If our hearts feel cold toward Him,|ing to cover up and mislead, with the writer 
| we feel as if we hardly cared to love Him, but if |above alluded to, we believe, it “ would have the 
|we do turn toward Him so His love can shine in, |effect of uniting the houest-hearted, rightly con- 
He will warm them as the sun warms us when |cerned Friends in all the Yearly Meetings; while 
we are cold. ithe appearance of a desire to ignore difficulties or 

Even in very little children, dark shadows |keep them out of sight, leads to distrust, and dis- 

often come in and eclipse the light of their dear trust leads to alienation.” 
Saviour’s spirit in their hearts. They want to! In our columns to-day will be found extracts 
have their own way, to play too much, or they are |from an article in the last number of The British 
peevish or cross or sullen, or they don’t agree | Friend, headed, “ Christian Work,” and we sub- 
with their playmates, or even don’t mind what|join some of the observations made by the Editor 
they are told, and so there comes an eclipse in|of that periodical on the proceedings as given. 
their hearts, and instead of their being light and|We prefer these to comments of our own, es- 
bright and happy, all seems dark and every thing | pecially as not a few Friends in this country think 
goes wrong. jour cotemporary has changed his tone not a little 

Remember, my dear little friends, an eclipse is | respecting the modern innovations, but who, we 
the shadow of some dark thing; aud you never|apprehend, sees clearly what must finally be the 
can be naughty in any way without a bad feeling |result, if the tide of ‘ reform” continues to sweep 
in your hearts, that shows you something has |over all opposition. 
come between you and the light of your Saviour’s; ‘ We expect that the narative in another page, 
smile. But oh do not try to be careless about it, |of the proceedings of a meeting at York, for the 
but be very sorry and seek His forgiveness and! purpose of encouraging Friends to engage in 
help. He will help you to overcome all wrong|Christian work, will be read with lively satisfac- 
feelings, and show you, as He has shown so many |tion by many, as indicative of a revival of primi- 
dear children, that His Love and Light in the tive aggressive zeal. Provided only the working 
heart is the best of all blessings; for He gives|be according to knowledge, we shall all agree that 
every thing else that is good, but this is the best|it can neither be too soon begun nor too exten- 
He has to give. |sively carried out. 

Fifth month, 1866. | “« At the sawe time, we doubt not, there may be 
— : . eee [Ot a few who cannot sympathize any more than 

iwe, with sume of the utterances at the above 
THE FRIEN D. | meeting, but look upon such gatherings with a 
——————<$<—-—_— - idegree of uneasy apprehension, lest our members 
FIFTH MONTH 12, 1866. should be led slowly, and almost impere>ptibly, 
, |from the primitive standard of Christian simplicity 
A correspondent, in an article published in our jand spirituality of worship, into what our prede- 
last weeks number, referring to the departures cessors were unmistakably called out of—con- 
from some of the testimonies long held dear by trivances of mere human wisdom, ending in what 
our religious Society, and the affecting state of they so correctly termed will-worship. 
things produced by those departures, speaks of| “The proposal to introduce the reading of the 
the advantage that would result were there “ less Scriptures into our First-day afternoon meetings— 
care taken to conceal or to hide the existence of |to make these, in short, Bible-reading and ex- 
such difficulties and tendencies.” | pounding classes—we consider a decidedly objec- 

The misrepresentation here alluded to, arising|tionable innovation. Let this as a first step be 
often from want of clear perception or discrimina-!taken, and an excuse will not long be awanting 
tion, is one of the natural effects of that self-active|to divert our other meetings for worship to the 
spirit which seeks to mould the Society to suit}same purpose, and then the way will be made 
these modern innovations. It is seen at home plain and easy for avy extent of departure from 
and abroad ; and hence where striking departures |the primitive views and practices of the Society. 
cannot be denied or ignored, great pains are taken |If the hope is entertained that such social read- 
to create an impression that they furnish no evi-|ings and expoundings are to prevent a certain 
dence of material change in the sentiments of any |class of members from attending the places of 
large portiou of the Society, and therefore oppo-|worship of other professors, we cannot but look 
sition to them is useless and uncalled for. upon it as a fallacy. 

But granting that the great body of Friendsis| +‘ Were it desirable, as some would appear to 
yet sound in the doctrines and testimonies ever | consider, that there should be no silent meetings, 
held by them, there is no more effectual means|we are most deliberately of the judgment that the 
for preventing them from acting as a harmonious|adoption of the proposal now put forward by 
whole, than the plausible but futile efforts made/|Isaac Robson is not the remedy. What causes 
to conceal, or speak lightly of the many scrious |silent meetings to be wearisome and unprofitable, 
changes made or attempted by meetings or indi-| but the absence of an individual exercise of soul ? 
viduals associated together, and which are so|Such absence would render a reading meeting as 
patent as to have called forth comments from not | profitless as asilent one. We consider the present 
a few who are not in profession with Friends. meeting arrangements of the Society perfectly 

We appeal to every honorable, right minded |commensurate with our exigencies, there being 
man and woman, whether the efforts of any num-|no prohibition of the exercise of any gift of the 
ber of the members of our religious Society to|Spirit in our meetings for worship. While it 
disown or disregard principles which it has ever! may be, as Isaac Brown affirms, that teaching and 
held dear, or to set aside practices growing out of | preaching are distinct gifts, and that these may 
those principles and always cherished by it, while not be conferred upon one individual, this is by 
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no means necessarily the case. A preacher may |loss of property is estimated at $20,000,000. But few 
also be qualified to teach. If there be such a lack jlives were lost. The American minister and Com. 


of Christian instruction as is taken for granted | Rogers, of the U. S. navy, endeavoured ineffectually to 
. . e | - ’ 


- ?|prevent the bombardment. 
because some of our members go to hear the min-| The recent intelligence from Mexico reports several 
isters of other denominations, the proposal of Isaac |defeats of the French by the Liberals. At Jamiltipec, 
Brown commends itself to our acceptance as being |in Oaxaca, the Imperialists lost 7000 muskets and five 
: a t iance with the views of Friends, |°®922- They were also defeated at Santo Isabel, with 
in no degree at variance am > The |* loss of 300 men killed and captured. The Liberal 
and therefore preferable to Isaac Robson's. e| 


|successes in Chihuahua have been confirmed. 
former suggests that each of our meetings should! Uxirep Srares.—The Public Debt—On the first inst., 
have attached to it a Scripture-reading meeting | the debt of the United States, less the amount of cash 
: : ; al invita-|i s $2,689,629,842. Since the close 
tirst-day evenings, to which a general invita-|in the Treasury, was $2,689,629, > cl 
on First-d y : waar g hat i of the war, the debt has been reduced over 68 millions 
tion could be given. We would suggest that in). io 
these a portion of time might suitably be devoted | State of the Treasury.—On the first inst. the amount 
to the reading of our standard authors, which in }of coin in the U.S. Treasury was $76,676,407, and of 
our judgment would convey instruction equal to jcurrency, $61,310,621—total $137,987,028. 
any extempore teaching or comment upon the| National Banks.—There are now 1650 national banks, 
: d sor to ti relections of the with a circulation of $270,519,758; and an aggregate 
Scriptures, and superior to the pre jauthorized capital of $414,445,479. 
ministers of other creeds. | Internal Revenue.—The internal revenue receipts for 
“In reply to the remark of Bartholomew | the week ending on the 5th inst., were $8,306,575. 
Smith that we shall not draw the poor and un-| Congress.—Both Houses have passed the bill admit- 
s r meetings for worship unless | ting Colorado into the Union as a State. The Senators 
educated eine ue toon ° = P . elect are in Washington. A bill has been introduced 
we reatl the Scriptures in them, we conceive it to| 


— ; at jinto the Senate, by Sherman of Uhio, to reduce the rate 
- ne ‘ . . > > . 
be no warrant for Friends to depart from t CIT lof interest on the national debt, and for funding the 


recognized correct Scriptural practice because of |same. It provides for a consolidated loan, equal to the 
the misconceptions which others entertain respect- | outstanding obligations of the ee for we 4 
. 7 ’ o uch reading was sure to draw |Ye*rs, at live per cent. interest, payable in coin, an to 
ing it. 1 Though . ld ; Seas iademant the! be exempt from taxation, the bonds to be registered or 
those c anaes, It wou Bot, 10 our judg , |coupon, in such form and denomination as the Secre- 
right for Friends, but we have no beliet whatever )iary of the Treasury may prescribe. The proposition 
that it would have that effect to any appreciable | appears to be regarded with favor, and it may probably 
extent. But believing that there is room for | become a law. The Post Uffice Appropriation bill has 
more aggressive action among our members, and passed the Senate; also the resolution extending the 
eeree Nei 7 ~ ld lead ia this di |time for the completion of the first hundred miles of the 
that fidelity to t eir trust wou ca 1D “*""leastern division of the Union Pacific Railroad, and a 
rection, we cordially sympathize with any consis- | 
tent means of stirring up the pure mind, and pro- | West Virginia for war expenses. A bill bas passed both 
voking to love, and such good Christian work as | Houses enlarging the boundaries of the State of Nevada, 
shall be at once promotive of the spread of our hy Sateiing - . = ——— of es 
ak ns ae . is zona. e House of Representatives pass - 
distinguishing principles, and of the kingdom of | 
the Redeemer. We would venture to add that al or Russia upon his escape from the recent attempt at 
course not less efficacious than preaching, lectur |his assassination. A bill to revive the grade of general 
ing, reading, &e., is much needed, and that it jin the United States army, passed the House with only 
is for Friends of all classes to exemplify their |eleven negative votes. The bill to reorganize the army, 
. Rote He tient dell essai eas fom |after being a long time under discussion, was finally re- 
high profession in their ally walk-—to preach DY | jected by a vote of yeas 35, nays 83. Several other bills 
their lives and conversation. It has been said, {and resolutions have passed the House, which our 
and it will yet hold good, that ‘one honest,’ 7. e., |limited space precludes notice of. 
faithful, consistent Friend, ‘ will shake the coun-|  econstruction.—At a cabinet meeting last week, the 
eret iles round.’ ” je venenene invited expressions of opinion on the propo- 
7s ; sitions of the Reconstruction Committee. Secretaries 
Seward, McCulloch, Stanton, and Welles, and Post- 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrign.—News from England to 4th mo. 29th. The|the committee, and in favor of carrying out the restora- 
Reform bill, after being debated for several successive |tion policy of the President. Sx cretary Harlan gave no 
days, passed the House of Commons at 3 o’clock on the |opinion, and Attorney-General Speed was not present, 
morning of the 28th ult., by a vote of 318 against 313. | being on a visit to his family. The President opposed 
The majority is so small that the papers generally re-|the admission of loyal representatives from southern 
gard the vote as equivalent to a defeat of the measure, |States by amendments to the Constitution or the pass- 


The scene in the House during the division, is described |age of laws. He insisted that under the Constitution | 


as one of unparalleled excitement. |no State could be deprived of its equal suffrage in the 

In the House of Commons, on the 25th, the bill abol- | Senate, and that Senators and Representatives ought to 
ishing the declaration of conformity to the liturgy of} be at once admitted into the respective Houses, as pre- 
the Church of England by the fellows of colleges, was|scribed by law and the Constitution. He was for a 
passed through committee by a vote of 208 to 186. lrigid adherence to the Constitution as it is, and remark- 

The United States Consul at Liverpool, on the 25th, led that, having sustained ourselves under it during a 
took formal possession of the ex-rebel cruiser, the Talla- | terrible rebellion, he thought that the government could 
hassee, in the name of the American government, in the |be restored without a resort to amendments. He re- 
terms of the decision of the Court of Admiralty. |marked in general terms that if the organic law is to be 

No solution of the German difficulty is apparent.|changed at all, it should be at a time when all the 
Mutual recrimination continues, Prussia and Italy throw- | States and all the people can participate in the altera- 
ing the onus on Austria, and vice versa. It is reported | tion. 
that Austria informed the British and French ambassa-| '’exas.—Gov. Hamilton, of Texas, has issued a pro- 
dors if their governments will guarantee the neutrality oe for a State election under the new constitu- 
of Italy, then Austria will disarm. tion, on the 5th of next month. 

It is reported a decree has been issued placing the| North Carolina.—A private letter from Newbern, 
Italian army on a war footing. Great military prepara-|North Carolina, says that at the United States District 
tions were making in Venetia. Court now in session in that city, a white man has just 

The Liverpool cotton market was dull and prices had | been convicted on the charge of passing counterfeit na- 
slightly declined. Middling uplands were quoted at 114 | tional currency, a black man being the principal, if not 
a lid. Breadstuffs dull at previous quotations. Con-|the only witness against him. The writer, in speaking 
sols, 86§ a 869. U. States 5-20’s, 70. of such testimony, says it marks a new era in the 

Advices from Canton state that the Imperial army in |history of North Carolina under the civil rights prin- 
the north-east bad destroyed a rebel army of 60,000 | ciple. 
men, the residue of the army of the Taepings. The con-| Tennessee —The Senate has passed the franchise bill, 
flict lasted two days, and resulted in all the rebels being | by a vote of 13 against 6. It is now a law, and dis- 
either killed or taken prisoners. franchises the great majority of the people of the State. 

The city of Valparaiso has been bombarded by the| A convention in favor of establishing a separate State 
Spanish fleet, and a large portion of it destroyed. The | organization for East Tenuessee, was in session at Knox- 








|bill appropriating $368,548 to reimburse the State of 


|mously a joint resolution congratulating the Emperor | 


jmaster-General Dennison were opposed to the plan of 


ville a few days since. A resolution was adopted peti. 
tioning the Legislature for an act allowing East Ten. 
nessee a separate State government, with but four dis. 
senting votes. A committee was appointed to lay the 
matter before the Legislature. An executive committee 
was appointed for the State, and corresponding secre. 
taries for each county. The convention then adjourned 
sine die. Almost every country was represented, and 
the unanimity presages success when the question shall 
be brought before the people. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 265. The mean 
temperature of the Fourth month, according to the 
record kept at the Penna. Hospital, was 56 deg. The 
highest during the month being 81.50 deg., and the 
lowest 37.50°. The average of the mean temperature 
of the Fourth month for the past 77 years, is stated to 
have been 51.21 deg. 

Miscellaneous.—The State Department has received 
advices that the cattle plague is rapidly on the decrease 
in England, and that there is no cholera in that coun- 
try. The President has remitted the death sentence of 
one hundred and seventy-three of the Sioux Indians en- 
gaged in the Minnesota massacres. A cargo of slaves 
from Africa, was recently landed and distributed on the 
south side of Cuba. 

An order has been issued from the War Department, 
by direction of the President, declaring that military 
commissions and court-martials, must not hereafter as- 
sume jurisdiction in the trial of persons other than 
those belonging to the army and navy of the United 
States, camp followers, contractors, and such others ag 
are indicated in the articles of war and the acts of Con- 
gress. 

Jefferson Davis.—Secretary McCulloch had an inter- 
view with the ex-rebel President, at Fortress Monroe, 
on the 6th. The wife of the latter has been granted 
the use of one of the casemates in the Fortress, and is 
allowed free intercourse with her husband during the 
day. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 7th inst. Mew York.—American gold 128}. U. 
|S. sixes, 1881, coupons, 109; ditto, 5-20,102. Balance 
in the New York Sub-Treasury, $94,447,268. Super- 
|fine State flour, $7.60 a $8. Shipping Ohio, $9.40 
$9.75. Baltimore flour, fair to extra, $10.90 a $11.60. 
Spring wheat, $1.90 a $2. Western oats, 58 a 60 cts. ; 
| State, 63 a 64cts. Rye, $1.05. Yellow corn, 80 a 82 
cts. Cotton, 34a 36 cts. Philadelphia.—Superfine flour, 


fancy $13 a $16. Red wheat, fair to good, $2.40 a 
$2.65 ; white, $2.70 a $2.90. Rye, $1.05 for Canada, 
and 98 cts. for Pennsylvania. Yellow corn, 83 cts. Oats, 
60 a 62 cts. The arrivals and sales of -beef cattle at 
the Avenue Drove Yard, this week, are larger than they 
have been for some time past, reaching about 2100 
head. The market is moderately active, and prices 
have advanced fully 1 cent per lb, Extra Pennsylvania 
a western steers selling at from 17 a 18 cts.; a few 
choice at 18} cts.; fair to good at 15 a 16 cts., and com- 
mon at from 13 a 14 cts. per lb., as to quality. The 
market closed firm within the above range of prices. 
Sheep are in fair demand at former rates; 8000 head 
sold at 64a 7} cts. per lb. Grass cows are better; 200 
head sold at from $50 a $100 per head. Hogs are 
jscarce and higher; 1200 head sold at the different yards 
at from $12 a $14 the 100 lbs. nett. 
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FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 


NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA.) 

Physician and Superintendent,—Josuva H. WorTHING- 
ton, M. D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, to Cuaries E.uis, Clerk 
of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, Pbila- 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 


—$—$——————— 


Diep, at Marshalton, Chester Co., Pa., 2d mo. 9th, 
1866, in the 86th year of his age, Witttam N. ScaRer, 
of a lingering disease. He was much attached to the 
doctrines of our religious Society, and had for several 
years acceptably filled the station of elder in Bradford 
Monthly Meeting. 





WM. H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 214 Pear street, between Dock and Third. 








$7.25 a $8.10; extra, $8.50 a $9; family, $10.50 a $12, ° 
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